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WHAT HUMANE 


ed WORKERS ARE DOING 


Pe 4 


Humane workers in Massachusetts, and partic- 
ularly in Boston and vicinity, have been very 
busy giving their time and money to aid the 
sufferers from the Chelsea fire, which deprived 
hundreds of families of their homes and stripped 
them of everything they had in the world. At 
such times we learn how large is the sympathy 
for real suffering by the generous aid that is 
Promptly oivenntOnithespenenteommiue sMilegerc, 
Whether the money so _ lavishly bestowed 
reached the most deserving is a question, but 
while during the excitement and disorder of 
the first day or two many professional beggars 
and tramps got what should have gone to hon- 
est working people, there was more careful sys- 
tem in the giving out of supplies later on, and 
those who applied for help had to give evidence 
that they needed it before receiving it. 

In care bestowed upon the sufferers from the 
fire the many horses, dogs and cats caught in 
the terrible conflagration were not forgotten. 
Most of the horses were pressed into service 
and hired at exorbitant prices to cart away 
Mr. Merwin, president of 
the Work Horse Parade, and his agent, Mr. 
Conway, were promptly on the field and gave 


household effects. 


every help possible in the way of-stabling, feed- 
ing and providing blankets and harnesses for 
horses. 

The morning after the fire the Animal Rescue 
League sent agents to patrol the burnt districts 
Quite a number of 
dead bodies of cats were to be seen in the ruins, 


and the near surroundings. 


but very few living animals could be found. 
Keeping up the search every day and extending 
the search into the night, agents of the League 
have secured so far about a dozen cats and from 
ten to fifteen dogs. A few of these animals 
show marks of the fire. Two cats were badly 
burned. Several dogs have been claimed by 
owners, but eight or ten are now at the League, 
all of them collarless, so it is possible they were 
straying about Chelsea, homeless. 

Many of the dogs followed their owners as 
they fled from the pursuing fire. A spectator 


saw a number of escaping residents carrying 
their cats in their arms. It was a tigi 
scene, and it is feared that many more lives were 
lost than have yet been recorded. 

A middle-aged man who was at the League 
said: “I was just going to insure my house; 
now I have lost everything and have got to 
start in with less than I had when I was first 
married.” ‘This man had a library Ooftyvaliaime 
scientific books that he said no money could 
replace. 

In the hottest of the fire a young woman 
rushed out of the house, which she saw was 
doomed. She met a man dressed like a sailor 
carrying a bird-cage. © “Here,” Nemermediae. ae 
this bird I found left in a house,” and thrusting 
the cage into her hand he hurried off to do 
other brave acts of mercy. She got herself and 
the bird to a place of safety and reportedsanat 
the little creature is a fine singer, evidently not 
harmed by the fright. 


Kindness to Animals 


Every month the South Bay Union gives an 
entertainment for the benefit of the industrial 
classes. This month there was given by Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, a very interesting stereopti- 
con lecture on “Kindness to Animals’ \iewaill 
now go over a few of the lessons I learned while 
attending this lecture. 

The first pictures were on cats: )Werdounor 
realize what friends cats will be to us if we are 
willing. They should have lots of food and 
water. If we want our cats to work for us and 
catch mice, we should be willing to help them. 
There is an old story told how the Egyptians 
worshipped cats. Once they were called to war 
and they carried their cats with them. 

The dog is a faithful animal to man, and 
especially to children. . They often lose their 
own lives to save ours. The Esquimo dogs lead 
a very hard life, indeed. They carry heavy loads 
over the mountains for their masters. The St. 
Bernard dog goes over mountains looking for 
lost people. Dogs go over battle-fields with water 
and bandages for the sick and wounded. A dog 
never should be chained. 

The Horse is a faithful friend tomiaaieaeue 
though they do not realize it. Before trains or 
steamboats were invented the horse had need to 
be pitied. Now the masters of horses are very 
cruel, and make them pull heavy loads. If your 
horse has a heavy load on and is trying to do 
his best to please you, do not slash the whip 
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at him, but go and whisper soft caressing words 
to him, or give him a lump of sugar, or an 
apple. Over in Arabia are the finest horses in 
the world. They are treated very kindly. Let 
us remember that if we did not have these faith- 
ful animals we should have to put up with many 
hardships. 

There are many other faithful animals, such 
as the cows that yield us their milk. The camel 
is called “the ship of the desert.” He can go 
without water for seven days. The little toads, 
ants and worms are great helpers to the farmer. 
They break up the earth and make it fertile. 
Without these helpers the soil would be useless. 
All our feathered friends are helpers, too. 
Ladies should never wear feathers or wings in 
their hats. We would put a stop to much suffer- 
ing if we didn’t wear them. 

My pet is a little yellow canary. His name is 
“Dickie.” He is a very intelligent little creature. 
When he is hungry he will peep in a most pite- 
ous tone. He always has a little dish of seed 
and water in his cage. Once in a while he will 
get half a hard-boiled egg, or a piece of an apple. 
He is also fond of lettuce. I think he leads a life 
of happiness. I thank Mrs. Smith very much 
for the lessons she has taught me about our 
dumb animals. 

We can all help these helpless creatures by 
picking skins of fruit or glass out of the street 
and prevent them from getting cut in any way. 
—FEmily Blakely, age 13. 


This interesting letter was one of three that 
were chosen out of many letters written by the 
children who listened to the lecture at the South 
Bay House. Three prizes were offered for the 
Meemmietcts, -.lhe prize winners are Emily 
Blakely, Dorothy Romsey and Eliza Rigonard. 


We have just received a booklet of six pages 
entitled “The Duty of Mercy,-a Caticism for 
School and Sunday Schools,” by Marq F. Low- 
ell, which will be a valuable help in humane 
work. The price, including postage, is 50 cents 
per hundred or 1q cents for 15 copies. Address 
Mrs. W. F. Lowell, Wyneote, Pa. 


We have published a new leaflet entitled 
Breaking Horses With Kindness, by Mary 
Maule, republished from the Century Magazine, 
with illustrations by permission. Sample copies 
sent free on receipt of two cent stamp. 


FOR YOUNGER 
READERS 


Jimmie Jocks’s Conversion 


[A true story.] 

Jimmie Jocks is a pretty little Boston terrier 
who has a delightful home with Miss Yates in 
Gloucester, near the beach. Jimmie is a dear 
little dog and is dearly loved; but he had one 
serious fault—he hated cats; or, if he did not 
hate them, he thought they were made to be 
chased and killed by dogs. 

This way of thinking 
ought not to be considered 
strange in a dog, since there 
are men and boys who feel 
the same way about many 
happy, innocent, living crea- 
tures, and even some women 
appear to believe that birds 
were created solely for the 
adornment of their hats. 

One day Jimmie killed a 
CAE Aged Chauvet Sans, avg este liye 
scolded, but like some human 
beings who do wrong, it made him angry to 
be blamed for his wrongdoing, so he ran away 
and staid several hours, until the family were 
quite alarmed about him, and then he came 
back, and was promptly sent upstairs to bed, 
the punishment he most hated. 

One very cold evening Miss Yates thought 
she heard the distressed cry of a kitten. She 
got up and began to dress herself in her out-of- 
door garments, when her ‘father, seeing this, 
put on his coat and started out the door. As 
he opened the door a thin, wretched, half- 
grown kitten ran in the hall and entered the sit- 
ting room, where Jimmie was comfortably nap- 
ping on a rug. 

Of course, Jimmie sat up and appeared to be 
on the verge of dashing at the little intruder. 
Miss Yates cried out to him, but the kitten was 
before her. Walking boldly up to the dog she 
put her nose to his, which so astounded him 
that he held his breath and did not stir. 

Perhaps this poor little waif had once had 


JIMMIE JOCKS 
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a dog for a friend, who knows? At any rate, 
the next thing she did was to stand on her hind 
legs and place a little paw each side of Jimmie 
Jocks’s face. This was too much for Jimmie. 
He turned tail and fled, jumping up into his 
mistress’s lap and looking up into her face with 
a half-frightened, half-puzzled look, as much 
as to say: ‘What sort of a cat do you call that? 
Don’t let her come near me!” 

The forlorn kitten being well pleased with 
her reception and her new home remained and 
continued her overtures to Jimmie Jocks, who 
soon became her warmest friend. But best of 
all was the fact that for the love of one poor 
little waif of a cat Jimmie lost his dislike to the 
race of cats and never offered to chase or molest 
a cat or a kitten again. 


me dake sh 


Sketches of Our Animals: No. 2 


Question and Answer. 

“No, Mittens, I am not going out and I am 
not going into the dining-room. I am going to 
Sit right here in (my littlesrockino "chai 1onm ea 
few blissful moments and forget my worries, if 
I can, in an interesting magazine article. 

“What do you mean, sitting up so still and so 
straight right here at my feet with your eyes 
What is it you are asking or 
I can’t take you out unless 
I get your collar and put it on and fasten a 
leash on to that, and then you will tug and tug 
away at the end of the leash, and-little as you 
are will make me run, which is very undigni- 


fixed on me? 
expecting Gfaner 


fied for a woman of my age. 

“Well, suppose I did give you freedom to fol- 
low without a leash, you know that means that 
you will hurl yourself upon the first child you 
see running along the sidewalk. 

“You ‘don’t bite’? I know that, but little as 
you are—a mere atom—you frighten the chil- 
dren who are not acquainted with you almost 
into fits. Then you chase every wagon that 
passes by and bark, and get under the wheels— 
it’s a miracle that you don’t get run over—and 
passers-by stop and tell me I ought to give you 
a sound whipping and break you of running at 
horses and teams and children. 

“You ‘don’t mean any harm’? 
don’t. I know that. 


Of course you 


“And ‘it’s great fun to run fast and) bates 
I suppose so, for a dog, but strangers, and par- 
ticularly those who are not fond of little dogs, 
don’t like it, and get angry, so all the run I can 
give you is out in the yard, and I don’t feel like 
going out there now—in fact, it isn’t long since 
you went out and sniffed at every corner and 
crevice in the yard and rolled on the grass and 
ate grass until you were sick. 

“Still sitting and staring at me with your soft, 
bright, glistening eyes! How brown they look 
this afternoon, and how deep, as if there were 
great thoughts and longings behind them. What 
are you thinking about? Can’t you tell me a 
little more plainly? 

“Now Baby has come and copied you exactly. 
I never saw her do that before. She sits up 
straight beside you, and fixes her little, sharp, 
black eyes with an unwinking stare upon my 
face. How is it possible for anyone to read or 
rest quietly with two little dogs sitting up in 
judgment upon her? What are you both de- 
manding of me? Why can’t you leave me in 
peace? You can’t be hungry—you are both too 
well fed. Mittens, go and lie down this mo- 
ment, and I will hold Baby while I read that 
article. 

“You won't lie down? You wish to get up 
on the table? Oh, I see. You smell that box 
of chocolates at my elbow. Well, I'll give you 
one, just one; you’re too fat now, but perhaps 
one won't hurt you, and I can’t stand that plead- 
ing look.” 7 

A moment later both dogs had left their posi- 


tion in front of their mistress. A sound of little, 
sharp, white teeth, crunching chocolate was 


heard in a corner. Baby, her bright eyes closed, 
was curled up on her Misses’ lap, and by the 
slow, steady motion of the rocker and the rust- 
ling of the magazine pages, it appeared as if 
Misses was getting the blissful moment of rest 
she craved. 


A; Fis! 


What ‘‘ S’frony’’ Did 

Sophronia always thinks her latest baby kit- 
tens are the sweetest, ever; S’frony is a very in- 
telligent cat and loves her children with a strong 
mother-love, and so closely does she guard 
them that no one can catch more than a glimpse 
of them until they are toddling about, for if she 
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suspects that they have been seen she soon va- 
cates that nest and carries them to another hid- 
ing place much more difficult to reach. But 
when she considers the babies are able to stand 
the excitement of an acquaintance with worldly 
people, she brings them out to be petted and 
admired while she looks on with a very proud 
and satisfied expression, talking to them all the 
time with little encouraging purrs and gurgles 
to let them know that they need not feel afraid. 

Their home is in a stable; and they are not 
often invited into the kitchen although their 
owners intend to be kind and would be very 
sorry should anything unpleasant happen to 
them. 

There are people who will not credit cats with 
any reasoning power, but I wonder what they 
would think were they to read about an incident 
that occurred where I was living awhile ago. At 
the back of the stable a platform extends that is 
about level with the second story of the house. 
This platform is fenced in and is used for dry- 
ing clothes. One day S’frony and her tiny kit- 
tens were out there taking the air, the kittens 
frisking about as kittens generally do under the 
watchful gaze of mamma cat. Suddenly one dis- 
appeared, and no one, not even S’frony, could 
tell where, although she ran about and looked 
and called; but no baby kitten answered her loud 
“me-ow.” 

Apparently she gave up the search, though 
the different members of the family kept on 
hunting until they had to come to the conclu- 
sion that the little one had either been killed by 
a dog in an adoining yard, or had dropped down 
between the L’s of the two connecting houses. 
The latter seemed the most probable explana- 
tion of its disappearance, but night was ap- 
proaching and the prospect looked dubious of 
ever finding the kitten alive. 

The space was not more than six inches wide 
and no one knew its exact depth. Notwith- 
standing all this, an effort was made, and a nar- 
row plank about six feet long was lowered but 
was lost before it touched the bottom. Then a 
pole fifteen feet long was put down until it rest- 
ed on the bottom of the pit. During all this 
performance Sophronia sat looking on, not 
seeming very much interested. It was well to- 
wards night when the work was ended and still 


no sound from the kitten, But Mother Cat had 
surely been taking observations although she 
had appeared so indifferent. “Now S’frony,” 
said the master, ‘‘you’d better go down and git 
yer kitty. I’ve done all I kin,” and with that ad- 
vice he left her. and went in to his late supper. 

How it was lone, only the stars knew, but in 
the morning the two kittens, one not quite so 
immaculately clean as usual and having a tired, 
ali-night-out appearance, were with their mother 
in their bed in the hay. To accomplish this 
S’fronia in some way got the kitten up the pole, 
through the “cat-hole” in the door leading from 
the platform, and down the stairs to the fioor of 
the carriage house. The door to the stalls being 
closed, there was only one way to get into the 
other kitten and—home. A partition five feet 
in height, not extending quite to the ceiling, 
separated the stable and carriage house, and in 
front of this was a farm wagon. 

To get into the stable she must have climbed 
into the wagon with the kitten in her mouth and 
jumped from there to the top of the partition 
thence to the floor. 

After such a performance could the most 
skeptical person doubt the cat’s ability to rea- 
son? And what a strong love it was that gave 
the little mother the courage and persistence to 
save her little one from starvation in a dark hole 
more than fifteen feet deep——Elizabeth Wright 
Shaw. 


During the month of May the League has 
been receiving dogs at the rate of 110 per week. 
Twenty-five have been brought in in one day. 
An average of 70 dogs are in the kennels every 
day and get some persons come in to look at 
them and cannot find one among them that they 
are willing to take. Still, over seventy good 
homes were found for dogs during the last 
month 


“Will you please call to street and 
get a sick cat on my Atick stayers and oblige 
Mrs, is the Lady that owns the House 
and you will oblige Her very much She is a 
large White Cat sick with mange and suffering 
very much this is a Great act of Charity to the 
dume animals Society.” 

This letter was directed to “Mr.\ and Mrs. 
Cats’ Home.” | 
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HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


A Word to Mothers 

There is food for thought in an article writ- 
ten by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, which has been 
published in leaflet form by the American Hu- 
mane Association, Albany, N. Y. In it she says: 

Many times I am asked why the suffering of 
animals seems to call forth more sympathy from 
me than the suffering of human beings; why I 
give more time and effort in this direction of 
charitable work than toward any other. 

My answer is, because I believe this work 
includes all the educational lines of reform 
which are needed to make a perfect circle of 
peace and good-will about the earth. 

A majority of the people who hear of the 
societies for prevention of cruelty to animals 
imagine the work of those societies consists in 
arresting and punishing cruel drvers, and in fur- 
nshing homes for vagrant animals. 

But these are only side issues of the main 
work. ‘The real work is the education of the 
growing generation in kindness to all weaker 
and lesser creatures of earth. 

It would be interesting reading to look over 
the files of newspapers which were published 
during the time when that god-like man, Henry 
Bergh, began his crusade in America against 
cruelty to animals. I chanced upon an old copy 
of Harper’s Weekly not long ago, which ap- 
peared sin that era; and -allsits cartoons and 
“funny pictures’ were directed against Mr. 
Bergh, Ee. was caricatured wanda ridiculed in 
that standard publication far more indecently 
and grossly than political men are lampooned 
by yellow journalism today. One of the worst 
cartoons was because he compelled unthinking 
human beings to get out of overloaded horse- 
cars and walk up an incline, instead of remain- 
ing within the car, while an angry driver be- 
labored lame, spavined, skeleton horses along a 
difficult ascent. The scenes which took place 
every day in New York city at that time with 
no protest, save from Henry Bergh and a few 
of his friends, would not be permitted to occur 
for one hour in any city in the land, without a 


dozen arrests at the present time. The world 


does improve. ; 
The public has received a general education 


along humane lines since that day. But it needs 
a post-graduate course of study in kindness. 
The American Humane Association and the 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty’ to Ant- 
mals are endeavoring to give that course. 

These societies not only help and protect the 
beasts and birds of earth, but they awaken the 
brain cells of growing human beings to sympa- 
thy, kindness and love. 

Thoughts are things. Thought is energy— 
thought is a creative power. That is why 
it is important to direct the minds of human 
beings to good, kind, helpful thoughts. For 
that purpose our Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals is organized. 

Have you ever heard a doting parent say: 
“My children love animals so dearly; we always 
keep a kitten or a puppy for them to play with.” 
Then have you observed those children while at 
play? Have you seen the helpless kitten crushed 
under a fat little arm, and heard its useless wails 
as the “loving child” mauled and hauled it about 
with no word of protest from the mother? 

If you called the attention of the mother to 
the fact that the kitten or puppy was being mis- 
used, ten to one she became your enemy for life, 
and spoke of you ever afterward as an imperti- 
nent and ill-bred person who undertook to tell 
others how to bring up their children. 

One of the important features of humane 
work is the direction of the thoughts of the 
parents to the rights of animals.  “Par- 
entage is the oldest profession in the world for 
men and women; but there are the smallest 
number of prize winners in that profession of 
any in the world.” 

Real good motherhood must include the uni- 
versal motherhood. It must make a woman 
love her child so unselfishly that she is willing 
it should suffer while learning its lessons of 
kindness and thoughtfulness and _ protection, 
rather than to enjoy itself while taking away 
the toys, the privileges, or the rights of other 
creatures—human or animal. 

Almost every, even half-civilized. woman to- 
day shrinks from the sight of a cruel driver 
beating a horse, or from seeing the kicks and 
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blows often given wretched street dogs and cats. 

They are ready to report such cases of cruelty 
to the Society. But hundreds of good women 
are permitting their children to grow up with 
cruel instincts; worse yet, they are teaching their 
children cruelty in the cradle. 

Before you question this statement, listen and 
think. 

Do you not over and over see a mother whip 
a hobby horse to amuse her child? Do you not 
see her punish an inanimate object over which 
the baby has fallen, in order to distract the mind 
of the baby from its hurt? 

I have seen rag dolls spanked, over and over 
again, and Teddy bears beaten by mothers to 
make a baby laugh. 

What can you expect of that child when it 
grows up, save that it will revenge itself upon 
anybody who annoys it, by physical chastise- 
ment. The boy who has been educated to beat 
his hobby horse will beat his real horse when 
he drives one. 

The time to begin to teach a child kindness 
and sympathy is in the cradle. If your baby 
stumbles and falls over a chair or rug, instill 
politeness and consideration into his plastic mind 
by teaching him to apologize. He will be quite 
as much amused and distracted if you say: 
~ Excuse me, Mr. Rug, or Madam Chair, for my 
awkwardness; I hope I have not seriously hurt 
you, as he will be if you say: “Naughty old 
rug, or chair, to hurt baby,’ and then proceed 
to rain blows on the poor inoffensive object. 
Teach your children to address their toy ani- 
mals in a kind and well-modulated voice, instead 
of a loud screech. You will benefit both the 
_ people of today and the animal of tomorrow by 
this course. 

Tell them the truth; that animals are very sen- 
sitive to noise; that a horse is a timid and loving 
creature, and that a loud, harsh voice frightens 
it and hinders it from doing its duty or obeying 
its owner. A low voice and a gentle hand will 
make any horse, if taken in time, faithful, will- 
ing and safe. 
and live twice the time in good health, if it 1s 
treated with respect, gratitude and love by its 
owner. Teach this to your children while they 
are playing with their toys. 
forget it. 


They will never 


A horse will do twice the work’ 


The warden of the Connecticut State prison 
is a wonderfully good and wise man. 
student of human nature. He said to visitors 
one day, “if a child is properly educated to the 
age of ten, no matter what its inheritance, it 
never becomes a criminal.” He did not 
that children sent to fine schools, and given 
tutors and great advantages never became crim- 
inals. He meant that children, guided in their 
thoughts and ideas by wise teachers and parents, 
should have right ideals, right feelings, and right 
desires. Children should be taught considera- 
tion of the rights of other creatures. 
tence includes all the 


Preiicea: 


meat 


That sen- 
needed preventives of 


crime. 


Another Desperate Elephant 


Animal trainers and keepers who are not 
armaidsto tell’ the, truthesay that asa) rule: these 
wild animals who are kept in captivity “go bad,” 
as they express it, after a time, which may be 
of longer or shorter duration, as the patience 
and nerves of the animal holds out. 

Most elephants “go bad,” that is, become dan- 
gerous, after a few years of the cruel confine- 
ment these great creatures suffer, and in the 
following newspaper clipping which has been 
recently received at our office, we can see how 
lightly the suffering of these intelligent animals 
is regarded or understood by their keepers, to 
whom it evidently does iot occur to connect 
any strange and unusual temper with the condi- 
tions of mental or physical discomfort which 
have caused it. 


A New York paper says:—Bill Snyder, 
boss of the Central "Park Zoo, thinks” that 
Jewell, the 35-year-old lady elephant has 


developed a dual personality. “Just now the 
Hyde character is in the ascendant,” said he. 
“T hope she soon switches around to be Dr. 
Jekyll again.’”’ “Nonsense,” said Keeper Bob 
Hurton, “it’s just feminine perverseness. You 
can’t find a reason for it, no more than you can 
explain the whims of any other female.” 

Both Hurton and Synder are experts in ele- 
phant psychology. They have studied it so long 
that they understand elephants much better than 
they do women. Both admit that. So when 


they disagreed on the diagnosis of Jewell’s men- 
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tal peculiarities no one else had anything to say 
up at the Zoo. 

Something has come over Jewell, and if she 
doesn’t reform very soon she may be stuffed 
and put in the American Museum. There are 
other bad elephants from the park there now. 
There are some people, anyway, who think that 
the only good elephants are the stuffed ones. 

Snyder has for years been a great friend of 
Jewell. He thought that she would never forget 
the care he gave her only offspring Hattie, who 
was born several years ago. Jewell showed 
plainly that she appreciated his care of her baby, 
and she has liked him ever since. 

The other day Hurton carried a pitchforkfull 
of hay into her cage. She slapped him on the 
back, broke the pitchfork, and threw him out 
through the back door. Joe Cunningam, another 
keeper, thought that he could handle her, and 
the next day he went in with the hay. But 
Jewell threw him out, too. Snyder, who ought 
to be able to approach her, is also persona non 
grata. 

Jewell stands in her cage swinging her trunk 
about with a truly feminine air, which inter- 
preted) means; I-donit care, vShems as -wiim- 
sical as a maid with whom some men are in love. 
She does not seem to understand that if she 
continues she may be placed in shackles. Though 
she has seen other elephants so chained up she 
refuses to profit by the knowledge. 

“You can’t explain it at all,” said Hurton. 
“No more can you explain why all females get 
perverse once in a while.” 


Perhaps a little thought would supply the 
explanation. There is a limit to endurance 
and the wonder is that patience holds out so 
long, and that the length of time these “females” 
suffer before they break out into “perverseness” 
is so great. A “Zoo” is a scene of misery to 
every thoughtful person—a collection of miser- 
able captives pining for freedom. 


Immortality for the Lower Animals 

Expressing belief in a happy future for ani- 
mals when they finally escape man’s cruelty, 
through death, and pleading for kind and intelli- 
gent care for them, HH. A: Pershing, secretary 
of the South Bend Humane Society, Indiana, 


spoke to a large audience at Trinity Presbyter- 
ian Church one Sunday night in May. This is 
probably the first time the subject of the im- 
mortality of animals has been formally present- 
ed to a South Bend audience. 

Mr. Pershing said that without question ani- 
mals had rights which every one of us were 
bound to respect. Fifty years ago the negro 
was not considered to have any rights. He was 
beaten, burned with irons, half fed, poorly 
housed, often times killed by his master and but: 
very little was thought about it because he prac- 
tically had no rights which white man was bound 
to respect. Some people think animals have no 
rights. They whip them, beat them, half feed 
them, put blinders over their eyes so they can 
not see, cut off their ears and tails, give them 
poor food, dirty stables, yell at them, scold them 
and treat them as if they had no rights whatever 
and had no sense or intelligence. 

When God made the animals he endowed 
them with the same mental faculties that he gave 
to man. Love, fear, rentive memory, strong at- 
tachment, ability to build homes, love of young 
and reason. They are able to think, they know 
all the poisonous plants, they rear their young 
with the greatest of care, and their affection for 
those whom they love is fully as deep as the af- 
fection among humans. Many an animal has 
given his life to protect his master or his young. 

If the animals possess all the attributes of the 
soul, certainly God must have given them a soul 
when he created them. Would God be a just 
God and a considerate one if He were to allow 
animals to live lives of the greatest misery and 
then destroy them forever? The future life of 
the animal has been prepared for them by their 
creator. They are unhappy here but they will be 
happy after death. Animals feel pain and are as 
sensitive to the blow of a whip as we are. The 
Bible itself plainly advocates that idiots, child- 
dren, the heathen and the souls of animals are 
all saved because none of them ever committed 
sin. 

Mr. Pershing related a great many incidents 
illustrating the intelligence of animals, and said 
that if they were possessed with the same in- 
telligence and sensitiveness that we were they 
certainly should be treated with greater consid- 
eration.—South Bend News. 
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CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


The Chained Dog 


Au appeal issued by the Woman’s Society tor tne Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals of Sydney, New South Wales. 


Dear Reader :—May I draw your attention to 
the cruel way in which many poor dogs are kept 
chained continually night and day, seldom or 
never being let loose. These forlorn creatures 
are at this moment languishing in hopeless sad- 
ness all around us, many of them in dark airless 
city back yards, in the blazing heat of summer 
and in the cold of winter, deprived of all exer- 
cise, of their natural medicine, their woe-begone 
expression bearing witness to their misery. 

Let anyone who doubts this give some obser- 
vation and inquiry to the subject. Sad as it 
seems, it is a fact that there are countless num- 
bers of poor wretched dogs who are chained by 
the neck continually until they die; in many cases 
hardly ever having been loosed during all their 
miserable lives. 

Think what the chained dog must suffer from 
the blank monotony and utter loneliness of his 
weary life. He feels just as human beings would 
if they were chained alone in miserable solitude. 
By day it is bad enough, but think what the night 
time must be to the poor dog chained alone with 
the shadows. 

In winter human beings take great care to 
keep themselves warm with fires and blankets, 
‘but how many of them take any care of the poor 
dog chained outside in the cold and the darkness? 

I appeal to you, Dear Reader, to use all your 
-efforts and influence, and your example to bring 
to an end this cruel torture and oppression of 
an ill-used and unoffending race of animals. We 
can all try to convince timid or cruel dog-owners 
that even if a dog must perhaps be chained some- 
times, there is no need for him to be chained 
continually and for ever, without any respite. 

If only our legislators would take this matter 
in hand and reform it in an effectual way their 
names would be remembered down to the ages 
with lasting honor as protectors of dumb and 
defenceless and oppressed creatures. 


A MEMBER OF A THEATRE COMPANY 


Hints About Horses 


Mankind are too apt to depend upon their 
strength to beat the horse without making any 
use of their reasoning powers to outgeneral him, 
and, in many instances, such an exercise of 
tyranny over the horse only engenders a rebel- 
lious spirit on the part of the animal. Therefore, 
lay aside your strength and use your reason; be 
moderate, be temperate. No man can become 
a good horseman and not have first learned to 
control himself before he attempts to control the 
animal. 

Endeavor to have him understand what you 
want, and do not confuse him by attaching dif- 
ferent meanings to the same word. 

Speak always in a natural tone of voice under 
all circumstances. 

Have your horse understand, by examination 
and experience, that the things liable to frighten 
are harmless; and be sure not to whip him for 
being frightened. Always let you horse face the 
object of fear; and when frightened remember 
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the slower you move your horse the more 
power you have over him. 

There are times when letting a horse trot is 
almost as bad as letting him run away. 

Always have inside lines on a double team 
quite long except while training. 

Never check a horse if you wish to have him 
last long, except while training. 

Stop at the top of a hill and let your horse get 
breath. 

Never let a horse stand long facing a cold 
wind, 

Be earnest and prompt but not harsh. 

Always approach a strange horse near the 
shoulder. 

Never spare time or labor to relieve suffering. 

I claim that the check-rein should never be 
used, except to keep the horse from putting his 
head to the ground. The over-draw check 
should never be used, as it is too cruel, and the 
only possible way it can be advantageously ap- 
plied is on trotting horses when going at a very 
rapid gait, as it then assists on steading them. 
As I have stated before, no horse can be given 
unnatural style, and endeavoring to do so only 
injures the animal by bringing on cramps, etc. 
How many times do we see a fashionable 
equipage standing on the street, with the horses’ 
heads high in the air, moving uneasily from side 
to side! Every time they show the pain they 
suffer the well-dressed coachman on the seat 
gives them a sharp cut on the ears with his 
whip. This is heartless. How could you bear 
it yourself, with your head jerked back in this 
manner, for horse at a time? Of course, now 
that your attention is brought to the matter you 
see the mistake that is made, and the better the 
drivers in general understand the effect it has I 
feel positive the use of it will probably be less- 
ened in proportion. | 

[| From “How to Handle and Educate Vicious 
Horses,” by Oscar R. Gleason.] 


A Cat’s Idea of Holidays 


“I love little pussy, her coat is so warm!” 
Well, of course, it is very nice of you to say so. 
And perhaps you do. 
ment. 


It sounds true at the mo- 
When you see me lying here on the 
hearthrug, making such a beautiful ornament, 


the peacefullest of all. 


you seem quite kind. You lift me up and rub 
my soft fur backwards and forwards in exactly 
the comfortable way that always makes me purr. 
But, then—you haven’t had your holidays yet! 

How am I to know that you are any different 
from the other people who “love little pussy” 
just until their holidays comé? Last year I 
lived in a nursery where I had two little boys 
and their little sister for my toys. They thought 
I was their toy, but it seemed the other way 
TOSIMe: 

Whenever I wanted to play—which was when- 
ever I wasn’t sleepy—I just twisted myself in 
and out between their feet, and they immediately 
came down on to the floor to be a part of my 
game. You see, they only wore those nice little 
white socks that give kittens such a good oppor- 
tunity of attracting people’s attention. 

Then one day—it was a horrible day! 
body seemed mad, and it frightened me. They 
took things away, and they shut things up, 
though they knew I always like things to be 
exactly the same. They rushed about, too, and 
seemed so excited, that I scurried up to the attic 
and hid. 

Then a wagon came, and two men carried 
things down. When the scrimmaging sounds 
were over I came back to the nursery. It was a 
sight! I couldn’t see a saucer anywhere. The 
bottle of milk wasn’t anywhere, either. Still, 
I thought nurse would put that right when 
they came home to tea. They—never—came— 
home—to—tea. 

I went downstairs. 


Every- 


The drawing-room was 
exactly as though it were night. I thought I 
would try the other room. The other room is 
I generally had it to 
myself, and I used to go there when Eddie 
wanted me to play and I wanted to think. It 
had a nice, sleepy smell about the curtains, and 
the only time anyone was there except me was in 
the evenings, when a man used to come in and 
write letters. 

When he slipped them down on to the floor 
to dry, I used to walk over them, and he used 
to say things. Other times he was rather nice. 
He used to let me stretch myself on his knees 
and purr, while he smoked and stroked me and 
thought, all at the same time, just the Love 
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little Pussy” sort of way. That day the room 
was like a cavern. I grew miserable. 

It went on being like that. The milkman for- 

got all about coming in the morning. There was 
no one to have taken the milk in if he had re- 
membered. I grew so dreadfully hungry that 
I mi-owed all the time, but nobdy cared. Once 
I caught a mouse. It made me feel better for a 
few minutes, but there isn’t much on a mouse 
if you have been brought up to three meals a 
day. And I never could find a second. 
_ At last I managed to get through one of the 
windows which had been left a little way open 
at the top of the house, and ran along the roofs. 
I lived in the streets for days and days, only 
getting scraps to eat and growing thinner every 
day. The only people who paid any attention 
to me were those who threw stones. If they 
could have aimed straighter I shouldn’t have 
been alive now, but they generally missed. Still, 
it gave me an awful feeling in my heart, and the 
rush to escape was agony. Agony all over, but 
especially in my head and my eyes and my chest, 
where my heart pumps. One day I thought I 
was dying. I had been chased about so, and 
had had nothing to eat for so long that I had 
forgotten how to purr, and I couldn’t remember 
how milk tasted. So I just crawled into the cor- 
ner of some steps and thought I would die. 

But I hadn’t quite finished dying when some- 
body came and the toe of a boot was poked into 
me. Then I heard: “Poor little beggar; why, it’s 
alive!’ And a man picked me up by the back 
of my neck and looked at me, holding me as far 
away from him as he could. 

I don’t like that way of doing things much 
when I feel well, but you do not mind much 
how people interrupt you when you are dying. 
He opened the door, still holding me as though 
I were poisonous, and carried me into a room 
and called to someone to bring some milk. I 
shall never forget that milk! 

It took a lot more milk and a long time, but 
one day I found myself positively purring and 
rubbing my ribs against his trouser-leg—just 
the way I used to do to the other one. He said I 
could stay if I liked. I did like. 

Now it has lasted nearly a whole year—this 
new “Love little Pussy” place. And I should 


have forgotten all about the other awful time 
except that just lately I have heard him say 
“holidays” once or twice. The very word makes 
Themieeh sill: 

“Holidays” is when they pack up the house 
until it is empty of cushions and saucers. ‘“Holi- 
days” is when they go off and lock the door by 
which the milkman hands in my daily mainten- 
ance to Mary. “Holidays” is when they forget 
all about “Love little Pussy.” 

You take it from me, “holidays” are memories 
of misery to many of us poor cats, and death by 
starvation or torture to many others——The Daily 
Mirror, London. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF A DOG. 


Lie here, without a record of thy worth, 

Beneath a covering of the common earth! 

It is not from unwillingness to praise, 

Or want of love, that here no Stone we raise; 

More thou deserv’st; but this Man gives to Man, 

Brother to Brother, this is all we can. 

Yet they to whom thy virtues made thee dear 

Shall find thee through all changes of the year: 

This Oak points out thy grave; the silent Tree 

Will gladly stand a monument of thee. 

I grieved for thee, and wished thy end were past; 

And willingly have laid thee here at last: 

For thou hadst lived till every thing that cheers 

In thee had yielded to the weight of years; 

Extreme old age had wasted thee away, 

And left thee but a glimmering of the day; 

Thy ears were deaf, and feeble were thy knees,— 

I saw thee stagger in the summer breeze, 

Too weak to stand against its sportive breath, 

Aud ready for the gentlest stroke of death. 

It came, and we were glad; yet tears were shed; 

Both Man and Woman wept when Thou wert dead: 

Not only for a thousand thoughts that were, 

Old household thoughts, in which thou hadst thy share; 

But for some precious boons vouchsafed to thee, 

Found scarcely anywhere in like degree! 

For love, that comes to all—the holy sense, 

Best gift of God—in thee was most intense; 

A chain of heart, a feeling of the mind, 

A tender sympathy, which did thee bind 

Not only to us Men, but to thy Kind; 

Yea, for thy Fellow-brutes in thee we saw 

The soul of Love, Love’s intellectual law:— 

Hence, if we wept, it was not done in shame; 

Our tears from passion and from reason came, 

And, therefore, shalt thou be an honored name! 
William Wordsworth. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


Black Beauty, whose story all those who have 
read the annual report must remember, has been 
brought by her owner to board in the Model 
Boarding Stable. She has been promised a vaca- 
tion this summer at Pine Ridge if we succeed 
in our plan of putting an addition on our stable 
there and adding more stalls. It will be inter- 
esting to see her renew acquaintance with her 
offspring, Fannie B., born at Pine Ridge, 
August 6 of last summer. Fannie is the image 
of her mother and although only nine months 
old is almost as large as her mother. She is 
full of life and spirit, as mischievous as a mon- 
key, and is in some danger of being a spoiled 
pet. Nellie, the bay mare, has taken a mother’s 
place to her and the two may be seen by any 
visitor strolling around the paddock together. 


Visitors to Pine Ridge are beginning to be 
more numerous and with two exceptions all 
have expressed a great deal of satisfaction in the 
plan, praising it and the work it is doing. Three 
women went out recently who refused to record 
their names, but they are reported to have said 
that the horses did not look as if they needed 
rest, and it was strange we had no more ani- 
mals there. One ought not to be troubled by 
such unthinking criticisms, yet it is depressing 
to get blame where we feel it to be wholly un- 
deserved. Just before these visitors went out all 
our stalls (we have only seven) were full, but 
horses are sent back to their owners as soon as 
they are sufficiently rested to work again. Two 
had gone to work in good condition and one, 
not fit to work again, had been killed. Of those 
remaining there was every reason why they 
should be given rest and good care, though these 
visitors may not have been able to see this 
themselves. 

We are not able to take more animals out to 
Pine Ridge, simply because we have not the 
money to enlarge this part of our work, but we 
should be most thankful if those who wish to 
see more animals there will help us raise funds 


to add a few more stalls to our stable and buy 
the hay and grain needed to feed more horses 
with. One year ago we succeeded in getting 
eight thousand dollars to start the annex work 
and much good has been done there even in this 
short time. We are thankful for so much but 
wish we could have a thousand dollars given to 
us this spring to use in vacation work for horses 
during the summer. We put as few of our dogs 
there as possible, for the reason that we can get 
them homes much more readily in our city quar- 
ters. We shall, however, be obliged to place 
more dogs out there as the warm weather comes 
on. 


League Letters 
Pioche, Nev.,, April 28, 1908. 

“T thought perhaps you would like to hear 
that I am still active in my work towards the 
dumb animals. | am ina small mining town in 
Nevada, where there are quite a few cattle who - 
come up to our company houses for water. Last 
night a mother cow and her calf (who I should 
say was about three days old) came up, and 
while the mother was busy eating, the calf, who 
was feeling very frisky, ran way up on the side 
of a hill, and I saw that the mother did not pay 


any attention to. the cry —fOlmenemeae 
so lI started aiter it, but soon %gavemenuemeu 
as the calf was terribly itightemedwaea: 


me, but as I was going to ride with two other 
girls later, I waited until they arrived, and then 
all three of us started to chase the calf back, but 
the harder we tried to make it go back the far- 
ther it strayed away, so after a while we gave it 
up again and started for the old cow which we 
suceeded in driving down to the calf, which had 
gone about a quarter of a mile, and the two 
semed so glad to see each other that it did me 
god to see them. Then we three girl went to 
ride, and when I got back they were both lying 
down behind a clump of sage brush. About five 
or six hours later I was awakened by the howl- 
ing of coyotes and remembered if we hadn't 
chased the old cow down that that dear little 
calf would have become a prey of these coward- 
ly creatures. Tonight the little calf is wp here 
again, but it stays with its mother, and is quite 
as frisky as ever. I am the little girl who had 
the fair out at Chestnut Hill a year ago last De- 
cember for the Animal Rescue League. Remind- 
ing you that your work is very successful, I am 
your loving member, Janet Miller. 


It is what we are, not what we have, that 
makes one human being superior to another.— 


Leas Aicartk 
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FANNY OSBORNE’S HOME 


My Dear Friends:—It is about three years 
since | left Boston for the country, and I think 
the change has done me lots of good. I have 
two masters, one being a Judge, and the other 
mer Oemiaster,  |hey earn good pay, and I 
have the best of everything to eat. I have 
good liver and fresh soft bones every day; my 
liver has to be cooked just right, or I refuse to 
eat it. 

The Judge is very kind, indeed. I have never 
received so much as a cross look from him in 
three years, and I have made several mistakes. 
I regret to say, once | tore up a Bagdad rug, 
thinking it was rag-bag, and another time my 
toe-nails caught in my master’s dress coat. 

WVewteve Our Cats at our house now, and 
while I think I am reasonably kind to them, 
Onemworetiein, i buster, by name, insists upon 
sleeping in the same room with the Judge and 
myself, a thing I consider improper in every 
fespece out Buster seems to have no taste 
or manners about such things. The Judge is 
very careful of my health. I have a first-class 
doctor from the next town whenever I do not 
feel just right. The Judge telephoned for him 
at one o'clock one cold morning last winter, 
and he had to drive five miles in a snow storm. 
When he arrived at the house and looked me 
over, he did not seem to think I needed a doc- 
tor very bad, and said so. [ think his temper 
was disturbed somewhat to think he had to get 
out of bed so early. 

I enclose one dollar that I saved from my pin 
money last month, and hope you will have a 
treat on it. I will close now, with my best 
wishes to all—Fanny Osborne, East Bridge- 
water, Mass. 


P.S: Enclosed find a picture of my summer 
home. I do not chum around with many of 
my neighbors as some of them are tough dogs 
and have a bad reputation. | 


Dear Friends :— 
In December, 1906, I left your shelter and 


came to my dear family in Malden. In April, 
1907, they had to leave me behind, and I boarded 
at a big, strange place, waiting and waiting, only 
sometimes sniffing letters that came from my 
mistress. Then they crated me up and I trav- 
elled four days and five nights and now I am 
home again, though it is in Texas, where the 
cape jasmine are in bloom and the magnolia. It 
is so hot they had to clip off my fur coat, be- 
cause, you must remember, | am half shepherd 
and half Newfoundland, and | am very very 
happy and am the “belovedestest” doggie you 
ever saw. It cost my mistress $65 to get me and 
no end of trouble, and now we will part never- 
more. In remembrance, with all good wishes, 
Rolla Benda, 
1908 Chenevert St., Houston, Texas. 


I think the League would be interested to 
hear about our dog, Dick. We got him from 
the League three years ago, when he had been 
brought in by a lady, who had found him on a 
doorstep, lame and hungry. The doctor said the 
lameness would leave him if he had care, so we 
took him home. He was about four months old, 
and very timid, but as we children petted and 
cared for him, he soon outgrew all his failings, 
and became my little brother’s inseparable com- 
panion. 

He is very intelligent, so that we have taught 
him many tricks quite easily. For some dainty 
he walks all around the room on his hind legs, or 
puts his two fore paws on the table or chair, with 
his nose between, “saying his prayers,” and will 
say “please” with a little sharp bark. Then, he 
will pretend he is dead until told, “Here comes 
the policeman,” and do many other entertaining 
acts of his own accord. 

Last winter my brother was dangerously ill, 
and Dick would not go out of the house, until 
the doctor had come, when he would follow him 
upstairs, and at the bedside would stand on his 
hind legs before the doctor, as though begging 
for help. When my brother was well enough to 
be moved he was wrapped up in blankets and 
driven to Brookline. After the carriage reached 
its destination, Dick, all covered with dust, ran 
out from underneath. He had somehow dis- 
covered that his. playmate was rolled in those 
blankets. We took him home as soon as we 
could but he refused to eat and would sit on the 
corner of the street all day and cry until some- 
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one would coax him home. He would have 
died if my brother had remained away much 
longer. The joy of meeting again was pathetic 
on both sides. 

When it came time for my brother to go to 
school the dog: went, too, and was allowed to 
remain about an hour, then seemed to think all 
was well, and was willing to go out, but he did 
not go far, as he was waiting for the recess 
time, to play with the children. Also when school 
let out he would be outside. He is fond of the 
cat and will stand aside for her to eat first. If 
she wants to come in, and Dick knows it, he will 
scratch on the door for us to let her in. He is 
always gentle, and a splendid watch-dog, so that 
our neighbor’s love is nearly as great as our love 
for him. Peeve 

I2 years old. 


We wish that our friends who have vegetable 
gardens would plant a row of carrots for our 
Boarding Stable horses. A treat of carrots once 
a week would be a boon to these hard working, 
faithful creatures, who get so few pleasant sur- 
prises in their monotonous and weary lives. 


lf subscribers to this magazine do not get it 
regularly, will they please notfy the editor? 


At the Model Boarding Stable, 107 West 
Brookline Street, we now have 39 boarders. 
These are cab, express, market and several ped- 
lars’ horses. Since starting the stable we have 
had occasion to send two horses out to Pine 
Ridge, our Home of Rest. One of these horses 
will not work again; the other has a sore back 
and two or three weeks’ rest will heal the sore. 


The improvement all the boarders have made 
since entering the League’s stable has been a 
source of surprise and delight to their owners. 
Among these horses are some that had evi- 
dently not been groomed for many weeks. 


Our December fair must not be forgotten. I 
am glad to say that I have already received two 
boxes of very desirable and beautiful articles for 
it and put them carefully away, hoping to add 
to them from time to time during the summer. 
he fair will be at Copley Hall, as usual, opening 
the first Monday in December, and we depend 
upon its proceeds to help us through the winter. 


Mr. Alexander of Newton Lower Falls, Mass., 
had a fox hound dog which was troubled with 
the mange, and having read in Our Fourfooted 
Friends about Veterinary X-Zalia, used it on his 
dog. Within five days the flesh was entirely 
healed. Later when a red sore formed in the 
ear of this dog he had such confidence in X-Zalia 
that he again used it and this also healed up. 
Considering that mange and red canker are supr 
posed to be incurable this speaks wonders for 
Veterinary: X-Zalia. You can get it of your 
druggist or send a dollar for a bottle to the 
X-Zalia Corporation, 55-57 Batterymarch street, 
Boston.—A dvt. 


Cats Boarded 


Ideal home for pets. Large, sunny out-door 


runs. Best of care. ‘Twenty minutes from Boston. 


LILLIAN WHITNEY, 


58 Plympton Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge 


VACATION HOME FOR 


Pet Cats 


Home lifein the country and best of care given SMALL 


Pets. Ten minutes from Boston. 


Miss M. P. FROST, Wayland, Mass. P.O. Box 38 


A FREE CLINIC ms 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


Commonwealth Hospital for Animals 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay.— Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


FOR ANIMALS. 
OF THE POOR 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the best care 
that veterinary skill can provide. Hverything new, moderm 
and complete. Out-door exercising yards, private wards 
operating room. constant attendance. Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Direoter. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at Smali Cost 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


Manufactured by 


AUSTIN BISCUIT COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


Haymarket 151 Established 1887 


W. H. McLELLAN 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


AWNINGS, TENTS, FLAGS, WINDOW 
SHADES 


Drapery Poles, Rods and Trimmings 
WEDDING CANOPIES TO LET 
BmOATIGCOVERS Sie Aya OO DS 


Haymarket Square, Boston 
Please mention this Paper 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE. . . 


Telephone, 


1546-3 Cambridge 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 


Pein 6 P.M. DAILY. 


a 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. All 
rades of burial cases can be selected at our salesrooms, from the 
east expensive crepe and broadcloth covered cases to 

the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered oak, 
mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zine, 
steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Teiephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 


15 
LYTIAN 
Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


The Great Dust Layer, Germ Destroyer and Deodorizer 


ESPECIALLY VALUABLE TO THOSE HAVING 
DOGS AND CATS 


ECYPTIAN SPRAY MFC. CO. 


Tel, 579 Main 129 Pearl Street 


Every Junior Member of the Animal Rescue 
League should have one of these badges made 
of oxidized silver, same size 
and pattern as shown in cut 

Fricew1o cents;each.. (By 
mail 12 cents. In ordering, 
specify whether stick-pin or 
button is wanted. 


Address all orders to The Anima! Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A GROUP OF ANIMAL STORIES 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


Whose Home is the Wilderness? 


New chapters in the life of the forest, in Mr. 
Long’s most fascinating style. 


Brier-Patch Philosophy By “Peter Rabbit ” 
A volume of cheerful philosophy. 


Northern Trails 


Stories of the wild life of Labrador and New- 
foundland. The white wolf, salmon, wild goose and 
polar bear are some of the animals whose ways are 
studied. 


Wayeeses: The White Wolf 


A reprint from that portion of ‘* Northern 
Trails’? which has aroused the most discussion. 


School of the Woods 
‘‘School of the Woods”’ shows Mr. Long to be 
a keen observer and truthful recorder. 


Following the Deer 
A huge buck is here followed through the chang- 
ing seasons—sum mer, autumn and winter. 


A Little Brother to the Bear 


The atmosphere of the big wood so pervades the 
book, that the reader feels as if he were in the forest 
watching, listening and seeing for himself. 


Beasts of the Field 


A collection of Mr. Long’s animal stories in 
the first three volumes of the Wood Folk Series. 


Fowls of the Air 


Mr. Long’s bird stories, which appeared in the 
first three volumes of the Wood Folk Series. 


JUST ISSUED 


Our Domestic Animals 

Their Habits, Intelligence and Usefulness. 
Translated from the French of Gos. de Voigt by 
K. P. Wormeley. Edited for America by Charles 
Wm. Burkett. A book which helps man to appre- 
ciate more fully the value of his fricnds, the animals. 
The book is elaborately illustrated. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Trade Department 
29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FEED 


If You Wish 
Healthy, 
Strong 

and Active 

Dogs 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown, Mass. 


SPRATT’S 
DOG CARES 


\ . 2 


Will Keep a Dog in Show Form 
and Working Condition 


The analysis of SPRATT’S DOG CAKES shows that 
they are, weight for weight, equal in nourishment to fresh 
raw beefsteak and superior to it as a food for dogs. . 


Send for FREE Catalogue, “DOG CULTURE,” which 
contains practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling and 
general management of dogs, also chapters on cats 


We also manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs, 
Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Pigeons, Game, 
Birds, Fish 


SPRATT’S PATENT Newark, N. J. Cleveland, Ohio 


A L d St. Louis, Mo. Boston, Mass. 
( m.) td. San Francisco,Cal. Montreal, Can’ 


